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PREFACE. 



The Author of the following pages has no pretensions to literary 
polish or elegance of style. His only object is to lay before the 
reader a plain unyamished statement of facts, bearing upon and 
connected with the great national question of East India mono- 
poly ; nor had he any intention of appearing before the Public, 
until haying been appointed a Member of the East India Associa- 
tion for the Port of Hull, active exertions for the promotion of 
its interest became witii him a point of duty. He makes, therefore, 
no apology for the numerous defects the eye of criticism may 
detect, but commits the Work to the candour of a liberal Public, 
secure in the integrity of his intentions, and sufiiciendy rewarded, 
if he in any measure awaken the attention of others to a subject 
inyolving, in no small degree, ourindiyidual and national interests. 

Hull, 23d October, 1829. 



INDIA, &c. 



Jlerh APS there never was a period, in the history of Britain, when its 
distresses called more loudly for patient investigation and serioas 
inquiry, than the present one, — ^investigation to discover the cause of 
our calamities ; and inquiry, how their sad effects may be most speedily 
and effectually averted. 

If we direct our attention to the manufacturing districts, we find the 
condition of our operatives too wretched to be described, too painful for 
the mind to dwell upon. Poverty, want and misery, though alleviated 
by the scanty allowance of the parish, pervade innumerable once happy 
families. When this is the state of the operative, the manufacturers 
are not less distressed in their minds, many having the mortification of 
seeing their property falling daily in value, which neither industry, skill 
nor economy can prevent. The manufacturer cannot turn his attention 
to any market abroad or at home, that holds out a fair prospect for 
consumption, due returns or profit; and sees the season of activity 
closing year after year without one cheering prospect or glimmering 
hope of amendment ; our poor and county rates at the same time 
increasing to an alarming extent Old British independence, amongst 
those, who once thought it degrading to receive parochial relief, is now 
broken down and disregarded ; our prisons are awfully crowded with 
delinquents of all ages, and our revenue is declining. 

If we direct our attention from the manufacturing districts to the 
labourer in husbandry, or to the condition of the farmer himself, the 
scene, though less appalling, is cheerless and wretched. Short of work, 
and with reduced wages, few of the labourers are able to support their 
families without parochial relief; while their employers, little better off 
than themselves, are oppressed with high poor rates, high taxes, high 
rents, and can scarcely live with the greatest economy, skill and industry. 

The shipping interest of the kingdom, with its brave and generous 
British tars, is not better off than the manufacturer, the farmer, the 
operative, or the husbandman. 

Surely, when the affairs of the nation are in such a state, all are 
called upon tp consider how the evil may be averted. This is a consi- 
deration, the most important that can engage the mind, or occupy the 
attention of the public. Its object is to improve the condition 
of all classes in society; to reduce our taxes, and yet increase the 
revenue ; to give full employ to the industrious ; and to carry peace, 
plenty and comfort into the abodes of poverty, want and wretchedness. 

B 
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Gloomy^ bowerer, at aie aarpment national proqi«cti, it ii dieecia; 
to know that we haye an npiiglit and diacrhninatmg minirtry, who have 
it in their power to effect a total diange on eqnitahle principles^ and at 
once to put a stop to the alanning emigration that is now taking plaoi^ 
not only amongst some of our mott naSki and ingenions mechanics and 
stout healthy hnshandmen* the Vitals of. the nation, hot also amongst 
many respectable fanners and land-owiiers, who are selfing their 
estates and stocks, and thns taking ddD, industry and property out 
of the kingdom. 

Am I asked how is this great change to be effected ? how the nation 
is to be relieved from its di str esse s ? how impending rain is to averted ? 
and how our peaceable, ingenious and industrious aabjects aietobekqpt 
at home ? I answer, by establishing a fiee and unrestricted trade to 
India and China, with fiieedom of settlement and cuhivaticm in our 
Indian possessions. This I shall endeavour to demonstrate first; byi.- 
proving the capability of the soQ in our. East India poaseasionsto ptiH 
duce all those articles of ctmsumptlon and raw materfah for our manfl- ' 
factures, for which we now depend upon forrign nations;, and with whidb I 
we are chiefly supplied by America. Secondly, by shewing that tb^-'^ 
Indian natives will take our manufactured goods in return for thd^ 
produce, imd thus, afford a market for them anid other products of tUa 
kingdom; and, thirdly, I shall make it dear that, in thus securing 
advantages to Ourselves; we shall not only increase the happiness, ang 
comfort of the Hindoos, but strengthen the ties of amity and relatimwhip 
between that vast people and the Britiish empire. 

Before I proceed, 1 beg leave to mention that this small attempt has 
no further pretensions than to inform the middling and woridng cLeuks^ 
who have neither time nor means to procure and read larger treatises 
on the subject In order that it may be betteir understood by them and 
by all, I will give a very laconic history of our East India possessionfl^ 
with a short account of the present disabilities under which Englishmen 
labour in respect to a firee trade, a free settlment, and a free cultivati(H^ 
of the fertile. but long n^lected soils of Hindostan. In. attemptinfl^ 
a short history of the East IndieBt, I shall not enter into any detail <» 
the Asiatic wars. 

The first inducement Europeans generally had to trade with Indi^ 
was the successful and lucrative traffic of the thitch merchants, which 
led the merchants of London to dispatch a mission to the Great Mosul 
to obtain commercial privilq;es for the Engliidi. The success of this 
mission was known in 1606, and on the 22nd September, in that year^ 
an association for tracing to India Was established in London, with 
a capital of £33,133. 6s. 8d. 

In 1616, after a few successful voyages, a new joint capital was pro- 
posed, and all ranks were eager to subscribe. At the time of closing, 
it amounted to £1,629,040, being the largest capital that had ever been 
subscribed by any part of Europe, and giving employment to tea 
thousand tons of shippings 

In 1669, the company received a present of two canisters of teas, 

containing 143 Jibs., the first imported into the kingdom; and in 1680, 

'the company sent their first trading ships to China. Before this timCj; 

the whole of the Chinese trade had beien monopolized by the Dutch 

and Portuguese. 

In 1688, the English factory obtained permission to purchase three 
small villages, about three miles long, on the eastern side of the Ganges> 



extending a mile back, and agreed to pay for them 1495 rupe^. The 
ground on which these villages stood now forms the site of the great 
city of Calcutta, which contains 200,000 inhabitants. 

From this period to 1780, several jealousies and misunderstandings 
took place betwixt the company and the British government. In July, 
1798, the royal assent was given to incorporate a body of new sub- 
scribers, with powers and privileges similar to those of the chartered 
company, the King himself being an adventurer for £10,000. Soon 
after this both parties became one joint company. 

In 1780, notice was given by government to the company, that, on 
the expiration of their charter, their exclusive privileges would cease ; 
but, alter much discussion, the charter was renewed, to continue till 
March, 1791, on their paying government £600,000, at which time, on 
certain conditions, their exclusive privileges should expire. 

From 1780 to 1783, the East Indies were almost incessantly involved 
in petty wars between the natives and the merchants, whom the com- 
pany had raised into little sovereign princes. To relieve the company 
of the burdens of these quarrels and indiscretions, Mr. Fox, one of the 
secretaries of state, in 1783 introduced his famous East India bill, and 
also a second bill ; the provisions of which sufficiently shew the nature 
of the abuses prevailing in India. They were violently opposed by Mr. 
Pitt, then out of office, but both passed the House of Commons, and 
were lost in the Lords. 

Next year, a dissolution of parliament, and a change of ministers 
having taken place, Mr. Pitt introduced a new bill for the better 
government of India, containing many provisions similar to those in 
the bills introduced by Mr. Fox ; the great difference, relating to the 
appointment of the board of controul. The conunercial affairs and 
territorial possessions of the company were to continue in the hands of 
the company, subject to the controul and superintendence of a board 
of commissioners appointed by the crown. This board consists of 
twelve members, who are chiefly the king's ministers or their adherents. 
The president has a salary of £6,000 a year, and the other members 
£1,500 each. In 1793, the expenses of the board were limited to 
£16,000 per annum : in 1813, they were raised to £26,000 per annum. 

In 1793, the charter for the company was again renewed, and nearly 
all their exclusive privileges continued to them until the 1st May, 1814. 
In this act, it is true, there were a few privileges provided for the private 
trader, but attended with so much expense and so many vexatious regula- 
tions, that they could not be acted upon without almost certain ruin to him. 

In 1797, valuable concessions were made to the Americans with 
regard to the East Indies. They were permitted to carry on a trade 
with the company's territories in India, in articles not prohibited by 
law, on paying only the same duties that were paid by the British 
vessels, and such port charges as are paid in the ports of the United 
States by British bottoms. 

These advantages, denied to Englishmen, were not neglected by the 
Americans. In a few years the trade of the United States equalled 
nearly one half of that of the company to India, and in the space of 
twenty-five years, the American trade with China had increased 387 
per cent, while that of the company had increased only twenty-three 
per cent., — ^the Americans, notwithstanding they had to come to British 
ports to load their ships with British manufactures, underselling the 
company full 50 per cent, while their trade with CfUna was within 
£200^000 annually of the amount of that of the company. 





It was a singular policy, thus to grant to a foreign state a free trade 
to our Eastern possessions, and a full participation of all its benefita* 
when our own merchants and manufacturers tben were, and remain to tlut 
day, entirely excluded from selling even a yard of cl6th in China.* 

" We now arrive at that part of this history of the Bast Indies, and 
the affairs of the compai^, when tiieir last charter expired. On the 
ist of May, 1814, their present charter was granted for twenty yearn 
from that time. The clauses of this act are not less than one hundred 
and twenty-five, and far too numerous to particularize. The principial 
source of the emolument and influence of the East India Company it . 
may be proper and neceasuury to state, for it will he the chief moHve to 
induce them to exert all their strength, and summon all their forces to 
procure, if possible, from parliament and government, a renewal of their 
present dangerous monopoly. This consists in thdr power of securing ' 
the most lucrative appointments to the company^s children, relatives or ■ 
friends. 

Mr. Colquhoun (from whose statements many of my subsequent 
items of the expenditure of the company will be taken) says, that oUt 
of 201,477 persons in the service of the company, at least 6,000 in the 
civil and military departments at home and abroad, eiyoy emolumenti 
from £2,000 to £10,000 a year each, ezduisive of the general governor. ' 
On the appointment of the first governor general in Bengal, so &r bdclc 
as 1773, his salary was JS25,000 a year. There are four counseUora* 
with salaries of £10,000 each ; the chief justice of the supreme court of 
judicature at Calcutta £8,000, with three other judges of £6,000 a year 
each. By the act of 1813, the salary of the bishop in India was fixed 
at £5,000 per annum, and that of three archdeacons at £2,000 each. 
The expenses which are allowed for outfits are £500 to an archdeacon, 
rising in rapid progression to tiie sum of £5,000 for the governor general 
of Fort William in Bengal. 

It is the annual value of these different situations that constitutes the 
real profits of the company. The company's revenue in 1812 was about 
£18,051,478, and their exjpendituie dEri6,984,271.t 

This short statement or patronage, I hope, will sufficiently imjpresB 
the minds of aU how much the company, their relations and dependents, " 
will exert themselves to obtain a renewal of their monopoly. The 
simultaneous voice of the nation must oppose them, speaking in petitions | 
from every market town and manufacturing district in the lungdom. 

I shall now proceed briefly to state the few privileges assigned to the 
free trader, in the last charter granted to the East liadia Company, with 
some of the vexatious restrictions, di&culties and interdictions, that 
attend them. These privileges consist in permission to the English 
merchant to trade to a few large sea port cities in the East Indies ; but 
if, without a license, they trade beyond these precincts, they are liable 
to be sent out of the kingdom without trial. Our ships are, also, 
restricted to certain and inconvenient tonnage, attended with many 
other vexatious regulations. 

The monopolists still retain the exclusive privilege of trading to 
China, and on no account dares the English merchant sell one yard of 

* See an able Report, affording much useful information on the East India affairs, 
published in 1828 by the East Inma Association of Liverpool. 

f Mr. Rickards states in hit late Taluable publicatioa on die East India question, 
vol. i. page 65^, that the company's revenue in 1827 was j£22,7S^350, a mater ■ 
amount than that received by any government in the world, Greet Britain and France ' 
excepted. 



cloth to China. In explaining my views on this point> I cannot do 
better than quote a passage from a speech delivered by John Gladstone, 
Esq. at a meeting held in Liverpool^ on the 29th day of January last, 
in the great sessions room of that borough^ the mayor in the chair. -^^ 

" On that occasion," Mr. Gladstone proceeds to say, " certain farther 
concessions were made to the outports;" (meaning the new charter 
granted to the monopoly in 1814) ''many of those concessions were 
made too, in spite of the active opposition of the company and their 
friends. The outports were then told, that they had obtained a free 
trade to, and free intercourse with India ; but, in his opinion, it was no 
better than delusion to say that they had obtained a. free trade to India. 
They were denied all intercourse with the interior of that vast continent; 
they were hampered by licenses, the issuing of which depended on the 
will of the court of directors, subject, it was true, to the revision of the 
board of control. If they procured permission to visit or reside in the 
interior of the coimtry, they were not permitted to leave the presidencies 
without a special license, often reluctantly granted, in which the object 
of the journey was particularly expressed. Their ships were limited to 
tonnage, and they were compelled to send vessels of an inconvenient 
size. The owners of these vessels were answerable for the number and 
return of their seamen, and compelled to account for every one of them, 
under heavy fines and penalties, even if there happened to be the 
slightest deviation, through causes over which they could have no control 
from coercive regulations. The outports were also denied a full parti- 
cipation in the import trade from the East ; certain articles of import, 
such as silk goods, having (though since abandoned) been restricted to 
London for sale, and obliged to be forwarded there for that purpose, 
though imported at Liverpool ; as if Liveipool were unworthy of that 
confidence which London obtained. In short, their hands were tied, 
their feet were shackled, and every step which they took was attended 
with difficulty and expense. The wonder was, how, restricted as the 
trade had been, the outports had contrived to carry it on at all to advantage. 
That they had done so both with success and with profit, was a striking 
instance of the energy and enterprize of the British merchants ; and the 
extent to which the private trade to India was now carried, might serve 
to shew the still greater extent to which it might be carried, were the 
intercourse with the East unrestricted and free. Such were a few of the 
difficulties with which the outports had to contend in their traffic with 
India." 

To shew that these restrictions upon Englishmen are not obsolete, we 
will quote an official document of recent date, wherein it will be seen 
*' that commerce is stigmatized as a crime, and heavy punishments are 
denounced against those presumptions individuals who dare be guilty of 
the sin of buying and selling, or going a few miles beyond their prescribed 
bounds for that purpose solely." 

Fort fViUiam, general department^ August 4, 1826. 

It having come to the knowledge of govemmenty that Europeans are in the habit of 
visiting the upper provinces, in the prosecutUm of commercial specuUUions, or for the 

* The resolutions and speeches of this respectable meeting are published at the 
very low rate of 6d. by Messrs. £. Smith & Co. Liverpool. All of them contain very 
useful and weighty information on the East India question. It b a small book, and 
should be in the possession of every one. It presents a noble specimen of unanimity, . 
confers the highest honour on the mercbaats of Liverpool, And entitles tbem to the ^ 
public thanks of the united kingdom. 
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temporary piirpotet of ditpo^ng qf iKm ^ mmiU fi goodM^ witbout having obtained tb* 
previous permistion of goTemmmit to proceed to the interior ; notice it hereby given^ 
that initruciioni will be iumd to the maglatratev of- Um tereral diitrictahordering on 
the Hreri, to ihp all Europeflnii whether Britiah bora euljecte or «tberwiae, and 
Americana, not being in tl(e aerrice of bb imjeitj, or .in .tb<l mil pt nilflMcy aeryife^ 
or employment of tlie honourable compenyf who mag be '/mid In the interior at 
a di&tance of ten rnUen firom the pretldency* and unproY|d«4 with'a paMport"; applilditiobf 
for pasgporta are to be made in writing; to the lecretary to g o Te /niiie ntin tM general 
diepartment, and are to contain tbefoluMriheparticnhva— let, tbeoMme aadflccupetlaa 
of the perion applying ; 8nd, tbe tioM of & arrival in India, ,pnd. whether. ,9vi A or 
without a licence from the court of directora ; 3rd, the place or placet to which tha 
individual may be desirout of proceeding ( and 4th| tlie gwieral ob^^ci of Ua joiiniey. 

By command of tbe Ri^ Honourable the Vice-Ptretident in Council, ^ " 

a LU8HIN0T0K,' ' '• 
Chief Secretary to the Ooveniaieiil. 

All we mean further to«ay on this head, will be a quotation or two 
from Mr. Buckingham's lectures^ delivered at Liverpool in January last* 
and also published by Messrs. Smiths, of Liverpool, and sold by them 
and nearly all booksellers at the low price of one shilling. Mr. Buck- 
ingham says, page 36 and 36, " the fact I have alluded to is this-T-^he 
captain of an English vessel^ on the coast of Mexico, had an olBer to 
convey the family and property of a rich old Spaniard to China. On 
making innuiries at the British consulate, however, the captain found 
that, accoraing to the terms of the charter of the East India Company, 
it would be an infringement for an English vessel to go to Chrna, even 
withont any trading object; and that it would even be a violation of the 
charter to bear for Canton during a storm, in the imminent danger of 
shipwreck. The voyage was, therefore, abandoned ; and the captain, 
not being able to procure any other employment, was compelled to 
perform the voyage to Europe in ballast r^ow an American vessel, or 
any other not bearing the British flag, could have accepted this freight, 
gone to China, and made a profitable voyage. In those seas the British 
flag is no longer an ensign of honour, but is degraded below that of all 
other nations, and makes a slave and proscribed man of him who bears 
it It is to be observed, in the instance mentioned, that the acceptance 
of the freight, on the part of the English captain, would not have inter- 
fered in the slightest degree with the company's monopoly; but, in 
consequence of that jealous system, a stray ship, on the coast of Mexico, 
having an opportunity to accept an advantageous freight, was driven 
home in ballast, to tne great loss of all concerned, and to no one's 
advantage. A merchant, sending out a vessel, in the hopethat it would 
be allowed to touch at China, might incur inevitable ruin." 

In page 26, Mr. Buckingham says, '' Coffee is now cultivated (is 
the East Indies) to some extent; but, so lately as ten years ago, there 
was not a stalk of it in the country, excepting in the garden of one of 
my friends, wl:o had it as a curiosity, and had grown it as a mere bota- 
nical experiment Observing it flourish exceedingly well, it was 
a subject of mutual regret with us, that, as the climate and soil were 
both so favourable to its growth, and as its cultivation would be of such 
benefit to the country, by affording an advantageous return for the 
manufactures of Great Britain, the natives had not the enterprize, and 
the British not the power, to introduce the general cultivation of the 
plant Soon after this, it happened that the native inhabitants of the 
Spanish settlement of Manilla threw off the yoke of their masters and 
put to death a great manv Europeans, and deprived others of all their 
property and banished them. Two Frenchmen, who had been exten* 
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sively engag^ in tte culture of coffee, were amongst the sufferers!^ and 
came to Calcutta in a state of extreme distress dnd destitution. They 
did not know a single individual in Bengal, but, having been readers of 
the Calcutta Journal, then edited by me, they came to me to know 
whether I cotdd give them any advice or assistance, as they were utterly 
friehdlisss in Bengal. They seemed to be very anxious to do something 
to gkin a livelihood, and I asked them what they had been accustomed 
to, what they could do ? They informed me that they were perfectly 
acquainted with the culture of coffee, but said, as that was an article not 
grown in India, they were afraid they would be sent out of the country 
if they attempted to introduce it I replied that, not being English- 
men, they were not exposed to any such risk, and that they really could 
cultivate cofiee, thougn, had they been Englishmen, they would have 
been banished for attempting it This policy seemed to them so absurd, 
that it was actually some time before I could make them believe that 
I was not making them the subjects of mockery and derision; however, 
I succeeded at last in convincing them that I was in earnest, and that 
the fact was really as I represented it to be. I afterwards went to Mr. 
Palmer and other eminent merchants, and they, partly to serve these 
destitute foreigners, but principally to shew the matchless absurdity of 
the policy of the company, entered into a subscription : a sufficient sum 
was soon raised to enable the Frenchmen to purchase a piece of land. 
They began the experiment, and found it succeed beyond their utmost 
expectations. They have brought coffee to a high state of perfection, 
and it is now an important and lucrative branch of trade. They expe- 
rienced no interruption from the company or their agents, and thus 
these foreigners are enjoying a profitable traffic, from which Englishmen 
are excluded, and have been permitted to do what Englishmen would 
have been banished the country for attempting." 

Having now stated what I mean to do on the history of India, and 
the restrictions on trade of the company's charter, I would just observe, 
that the various engagements and pressing necessities of men of business 
have rendered a detailed and plain statement of facts more necessary 
than at former times. The increase of public business has made a g^eat 
change in this respect even in our House of Commons, where the 
graces of rhetoric and oratory are but impatiently heard, while the 
statement of facts and of legitimate deductions is the primary and 
pressing object of the hearers. 

Matheinatics admit of no quarrel, nor have they, to my knowledge, 
produced any among mankind. I consider this great and important 
question on free trade and free settlement to and in the East Indies, quite 
capable of demonstration from statements of allowed and indisputable 
facts. Their justice is capable of being proved with as much clearness 
as any common problem in Euclid. 

My details, all founded on parliamentary authority, will state our 
exports and imports from India and China ; I shaH then prove the 
growing state of the partial free trade to India since it was admitted 
by the company's charter in 1814 ; and the capability of the soil of 
India and China to supply this nation with all those articles of con-' 
sumption, and raw materials for our manufactures, that are essentially, 
necessary, but for which we are now made dependent upon foreign 
nations. The culture and importation of cotton only, from our owu 
Eastern possessions, (as will shortly appear,) will «Sotd tMdLd.Vaoxai %sA 
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'constant occupation for 168,000 tons of British shipping,*, give 
employ to 8,440 British seamen and on almost incalculable number 
of operatives in our manufactories, and benefit all classes of his 
majesty's subjects.f 

From the year 1793 to 1814 the East India Company estimate their 
losses by trade at £4,000,000, and they state that they have been losing 
since then, and are now in debt £25,000,000. This trade, then^ under 
the mismanagement of the company, as admitted by themselves, has 
been a losing business, and, therefore, as a natural consequence, greatly 
decreased ; whilst, on the other hand, even under the existing restrictions, 
since the limited and partial opening of the trade in 1814, it has been 
a profitable, and, therefore, increasing commerce. 

I now proceed to detail, first, by stating our official exports to the 
East Indies and China, commencing in the year 1790. 

From 1790 to 1795 our exports were £5,520,821 

„ 1796+ to 1801 „ „ 2,342,427 

„ 1802 to 1807 „ „ 2,153,283 

„ 1808 to 1812 „ „ 1,748,340 

It was in the year 1814 that the partial free trade was opened to 
India, and it will be seen by the following table, in contrast with the 
above, that our exports have increased rapidly even under the present 
unwise restrictions of the company's charter. 

In 1814, the first year partial trade was opened, our exports were 

£2,118,446 

From 1820 to 1825 our exports were 4,028,516 

In 1826 „ „ 4,877,113 

In 1828 „ „ 5,891,102 

Thus it will be seen, that, within the short period of fourteen years, 
our exports to the East, under a partial free trade, have actually 
increased from £1,748,340 to £5,891,102, amounting to more than 
£4,000,000, and a little less than four times the amount of 1812. 

I will now proceed to state the official amount of the imports from 
East India and China within the same period. 

From 1790 to 1795 our imports were £3,873,053 

„ 1796 to 1801 „ „ 4,932,254 

„ 1802 to 1807 „ „ 5,098,074 

„ 1808 to 1812 „ „ 4,727,665 

* The following returns have been made of the number of ships, and their tonnage, 
which have entered inwards and cleared outwards from and to the East Indies, for the 
year ending 5th January, 1829 : — There were 192 ships outwards, tonnage .80,537 tons ; 
there were 153 ships, inwards tonnage, 64,436 tons ; so that the import of cotton only 
from our Eastern possessions will give employ to more than double the number of ships 
that are now in the East India trade. 

f The least thing to be expected from the East India Company is, that they should 
shew to the proprietors and to the public, that their commerce is in itself beneficial to 
them, and at this very first step of the argument they falter and fall. 

But even supposing the company could demonstrate that their commerce is profitable 
to themselves, they are bound to shew that others do not suffer more than they gain. 
There, at least, the cause is a clear one, so far as the public is concerned. Happen 
what may to the rival adventurer, the consumer must be benefited by the rivalry. 
Competition inevitably lowers prices, and, to the extent of their fall, their will be a 
saving to the purchaser Westminster Review, Oct, 1829, No, 22, pages 338 and 339. 

f It was in 1797 that the Americans obtained from Great Britain permission to 
trade to India on the conditions stated in page 5, and it is well worthy of remark, after 
this permission was granted, how ftstonisblngly the company's trade fell. 
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I next state the imports from the period of the partial opening of 
free trade in 1814. 

From 1814 to 1819 our imports were £7,538,928 

„ 1820 to 1825 „ „ 6,635,201 

In 1828 „ „ 8,343,264 

It appears, then, that while our exports to the East Indies and 
China have increased near fourfold, our imports have increased to some- 
thing more than twofold. I shall hereafter shew that this want of 
proportionate return is limited by the interdiction of a free trade to 
and settlement in the interior, and by the laws which prohibit a free 
cultiTation of its soil. This evidently appears by the rapid increase of 
the growth and by improvement of the quality of indigo, which are owing 
to Englishmen being permitted to settle in the interior to superintend 
its culture. Only forty years back, and even so late as 1800, the 
importation of indigo from India was only 3,750,734 lbs. In 1828 it 
was increased to 9,683,626 lbs., an increase in amount of value from 
£80,000 to more than £3,000,000 sterling, its quality being improved 
more than 300 ^ cent; a striking proof of the advantage of free 
settlement of Englishmen in the interior, which will be more par- 
ticularly noticed in. subsequent pages. 

The imports of cotton amounted in 1814 to 3,750,734 lbs., and were 
increased from the 1st Aug. 1828, to 31st July, 1829, to 33,650,708 lbs.* 
Sugar, it will also be seen, has rapidly increased. In the year 1814 
the imports of sugar were 49,849 cwt., and in 1828 they increased to 
516,831 cwt 

The importation of silks has also increased within the same time 
331^436 tbs. All these articles, except indigo, it must be admitted, are 
of very inferior quality to those imported from other nations, but so, 

* It is stated in the excellent treatise on PVee Trade and Colonization, ** that a few 
acres of land are sufficient to invest a large capital in indigo, and a rery small number 
<^ Europeans are sufficient for superintendence. Thousands of acres would not be 
sufficient, for the same investment, in cotton ; and from the small tiumber of Europeans, 
there could be no adequate superintendence over so vast an extent of country.*' — P.25. 

From this statement, the Westminster Review seems to conclude that the excellent 
and improved quality and extended growth of cotton, has not advanced like that of 
indigo, for want of sufficiently large superintendence. With profound deference to the 
judicious author of the above treatise, I am of an opinion, that neither the improved 
^ality, nor extended growth of cotton, depends on a very extended European super- 
intendence ; and that if the same encouragement had been granted to the culture of 
cotton, as indigo, its increase and improvement would have been as rapid. A few 
managers only are capable of directing and superintending a large cotton plantation. 

It is presumed nothing can more demonstrate this fact than that there are only 
about three or four managers to direct the American slaves, in the operations and 
culture of a large cotton and rice plantation in the United States. It is certainly true, 
that when a few hundred acres of land are sufficient to invest a large capital in indigo, 
thousands of acres would not be sufficient for the same investment of cotton. 

From the extent of territory, and cheap rents in India, compared with America, 
this argues a favourable result on the extended culture and quality of cotton in our 
East India possessions. 

Here it may not be improper to state, that it requires double the quantity of hands 
to pluck from the cotton plant the pods, and prepare it for market, that it does in 
preparing the soil, planting the seed, and all other process of culture. This will afford 
a profitable and easy employment for the female population. The rapid increase of 
cotton may easily be imagined from the well authenticated fact, that till 1784^ only 
forty-five years back, there was not an ounce of cotton grown in America, and it has 
not been an article of export more than thirty-four years. This rapid progress has 
succeeded under the iron hand of slavery. What then may be expected by tlie hand of 
free labour, under European superintendence ? 

c 
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Bolely, by the prevention of free Bettlement^ and saperintendenca by 
Englishmen in India; which presents an area of 1^029,000 square 
miles, with a population of 134,000^000 8onls» most of whom are under 
the control of the company. 

Having stated the Exports and imports to and from our Eastern 
possessions, it remains for me to prove tiie capability of the soil of 
Hindostan to produce those articles for British consxmiption, a^d raw 
materials for British manufacture, for which we are now made chi^y 
to depend upon foreign nations. 

I shall begin with the essential article of cotton wool, o{ whicii there 
was imported into this kingdom, from the Ist of August, I8S8, to the 
31st of July, 1829, 234,338,300 lbs., of which the United States of 
America furnish 153,381,128 lbs. 

Of the culture of cotton wool, the mod^ of preparing the soil and 
planting the seeds, gathering in the crop and cleaning it for the maiket, 
the limits of this short work will not admit of a minute description. 

In America, cotton as well as rice and tobacco is cultivated by slaves. 
In our East India possessions, by free labour. In America, the seeds 
of cotton are planted in April, and the crops gathered in September 
and October. The plant is an annual, and we implements used in its 
cultivation are merely the spade and the hoe. The pods of cotton are 
plucked from the plant with the hand. It is then stored in proper 
outbuildings, and at convenient seasons prepared for the maricet by 
a rolling machine and hand pickii]^^. 

The land, I believe, is scarcely ever manured, and exhausts itself in 
some years. A new plot is then cleared, and Indian com planted for 
the slaves on the old soil, which, if suffered to lie fallow one year, is, 
I believe, again rendered fit for the growth of cotton, a not very 
exhausting plant. That g^wn upon old land, is distinguishable by 
a bluish colour, and is we^er in the staple or fibre, than that on new land. 

The seeds for planting may readily be obtained in any quantities 
where cotton is grown, and sustam no ixyury by a long voyage. The 
quality of the wool . is always improved, if properly cultiv^kted, by 
a change of soil and climate. Its increase is extremely rapid ; and the 
produce may be extended in our East India possessions, by British 
capital, superintendence and industry, in a very few years, (as has 
of late been partially the case in Egypt,) so as to supply aU the world. 

A question here naturally arises : can our manufacturers be as cheaply 
supplied, and with as good an article, fh)m the East Indies as from the 
United States of America ? I answer, yes ; and not only at a lower 
price, but very shortly of a better quality. The only obstecle that can 
possibly present itself to the cheapness of the article is the cost of 
additional freight, and this objection, I think, is removed by the fact, 
that in America cotton is raised by slaves, whose respective maintenance 
will cost the slave proprietors at least 6s. per week. In this calculation 
we must take into consideration the deaths that occur, the run-away 
slaves; the interest at six per cent on the purchase money, which 
averages about £100 sterling each, their clothing, provisions, loss of 
time in sickness ; also, those who commit self-destruction from cruel 
treatment, or that are other ways wantonly murdered by their masters.-*^ 
Free labour in India never exceeds Is. 6d. to each native a-week, and 

• See pages in this work 17, 18, 19.and SO, for an account of self-destruction, and 
slaves murdered by tbeir masters. 
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land is of less value in India than in America, therefore cotton will cost 
the East India planter, when raised by free labour, 300 per cent, less 
than it costs the American slave proprietor. If, then, cotton costs the 
Americans 4d. per lb. it will cost the East India planter only Id. ; but 
should it cost 2d. or even 3d. the price will still enable the merchant to 
import it to advantage, after paying a good and sufficient freight 

i am quite aware that a farther objection may be raised by those who 
are unacquainted with the growth and culture of cotton wool. They 
will naturally ask — ^how can you presume to compete with the Americans 
in this article, when that of East India growth is only worth from 3d. to 
4d. per lb. in our markets, and the American cottons aire worth from 
5|d. to Is. 3d. per lb. ? I admit the objection to be very natural, but it 
can be as easily met and refuted. The cotton imported at present from 
the East Indies is generally Surat, and of very inferior quality, because 
badly managed, and badly prepared for market It is brought generally 
to fill up our ships when no other freight offers. It is chiefly consumed 
in candle wicks and in very low heavy fustian goods, and will not in 
the least interfere with the new cotton meant to be cultivated. 

Till very lately, no attention whatever has been paid to the culture 
of cotton wool of better quality, or cleaning it in India to a proper state 
for the market But it is allowed by all, who are in the least acquainted 
with its growth, that the soil and climate there are particularly adapted 
to all qtialities of cotton wool. Indeed, the case is happily put beyond 
conjecture, uncertainty, or even dispute, for very lately there has been 
cotton grown in the neighbourhood of Calcutta, that is admitted to be 
very excellent both in respect to staple and quality, 

I hope the candid and enquiring reader will admit, that enough has 
been said to prove the capability of the Hindoo soil to raise cotton for 
the supply of our manufactures, on better terms than America, and 
also the policy and propriety of the British government to encourage 
its growth and importation. 

I now proceed to state the vast advantage which will arise from the 
culture of all descriptions of cotton in our own possessions, not only to 
the manufacturer, the nation, and the shipping interest, but also to 
India itself. 

. For my details on this head, which, I venture to assure my readers, are 
strictly authentic and correct, I am chiefly indebted to a highly respect- 
able merchant in Liverpool, who has very politely furnished me with the 
following tables on cotton and rice. British ships generally carrying 
lajger cargoes than Americans of the same register, I found considerable 
difficulty in ascertaining the number of bales of American cotton that 
British bottoms would carry. This difficulty, however, is entirely 
removed by the annexed table; and I wish our merchants to keep 
constantly in mind, that my calculations are made on British, and not 
on American built ships. 

During the year 1828 ten ships, all of British register and British 
build, arrived in England, entirely laden with cotton wool, from the 
United States, and the under-mentioned statement of their cargoes will 
shew, that the stowage of a vessel entirely depends on her buUd, and 
not on her register tonnage ; and that, by reducing the annexed table, 
it will be found that ships of 300 tons register will average a freight of 
786 bales of American cotton, with a proper weight of ballast 
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3528 tons. 9249 bags. 3,002,662 lb 990 tons. 

Where there is an increase in the ireigbt of a cargo, it arises fnaa 
there being a greater proportion of square bales, w^ch make better 
stowage than round ones. This will be of adYantage to our ship-owners - 
who may import cotton from India, only sqnarebales coming from thence. 

My next table shews tbe aggregate amount, in weight and number . 
of bao^, of all cottons imported into the respective ports, of England and 
Scotland, from the 1st of August, 1828, to the 31st of July, 1829- 
To Liverpool. Ldndon. Olaigow. ATerage. . Total. 

America 469,822 bags 6, 128 bags 21,716 bags 308)^ bag 153,381,128nt 
Southdo. 183,612 ,,13,719 ,,8,531 „ 170 „ 34,146,200 
W.Indies 14,962 „ 3,051 „ 685 „ 836 „ 6,282,864 

E. ditto 18,000 ,,61,743 ,,12,703 ,; 364 ,. 83,650,708 
Egypt 21,503 „ 5,783 „ .2,616 ,,230 „ 6,877,460 

707,899 90,424 41,251 is 839,574 bags 234,338,360 lb 

The aggregate weight and number of bales of cotton imported into - 
England and Scotland, for the year ending 1828, was 750,231 bags, viz. - 
to Liverpool 631,180 bags, to London 70,697 bags, and to Glasgow 
48,354 bags, out of which 444,280 bags were from the United Stat^ 
shewing an increase from America wiwin the year of 52,386 bags, and 
an increase on the whole import of 89,343 bi^. Taking the average 
estimate, as is the fact, that a British built ship of 300 tons register will 
carry 786 bags of North American cotton, and each ship to perform her 
voyage to and from India in ten months; thentakiiig the actual impor- ' 
tation of cotton from the United States within the twelve months, nom 
the 31st July, 1828, to 1st August, 1829, of 497,666 bags, weighing 
153,381,128 tb., it will actually reqture, and keq> in constant employ to 
bring the same quantity of cotton from our Eastern possessions, five 
hundred and twenty-seven British ships of 300 tons raster, making a 
tonnage of 158,100. 

Each ship carrying sixteen hands, which is the usual number for a 
ship of 300 tons on an India voyage, will give regular employment to 
8,400 British seamen. Strange as the policy may appear, this trade is 
now carried on almost exclusively by American sailors, in their own 
ships, and with cotton exclusively of their own growth. If the monopoly 
were destroyed, the whole quantity of cotton might be imported into our 
ports, in British ships, navigated by British sailors, and grown on our 
own soil. What a nursery, also, would such a system prove for British 
tars, who are the strength of the nation. 

Averaging the different qualities of cotton imported within the last 
twelve months from America to cost the importer, if purchased in the East 
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Indies, 3id.^lb.,itwm amount to £2,23 1,808. 2s. 4d. Allowing the samtf 
amount for freight, insurance, commissions, warehouse room, tare, and 
loss of weight, and all other expenses that are chargeable on the cotton- 
before it comes to our manufactures, it will then not only yield an 
annual increase of wealth to our East India possessions, but tibe like sum ' 
of £2,231,808 to our ship-owners and others for freights, &c. and the 
cotton will soon arrive at better quality, and be considerably cheaper 
than what at present we obtain from America, raised under the cruel' 
treatment of slaves. — ^In addition to the freight homewards, it will not, 
I think, be presuming too much to say, that the ships will make half 
freight outwards ; then upwards of £3,345,000 would be paid to the 
shipping interest and their connections by this newly extended branch' 
of our commerce to the East ; a thing they greatly need, and a more 
meritorious set of men or merchants, or one that has contributed more 
to the wealth, safety, and prosperity of the nation, can no where be found. 
The same advants^es will also extend themselves to our manufac- 
tured goods and other products, which would in a g^eat part, if not 
wholly, be taken in exchange for their cottons, and other produce be 
imported from our own possessions ; and yet, forsooth, and in the face 
of the able advocates for free trade, this great national right to 
cultivate cotton, with other produce, and import them from our own 
territories in British bottoms, navigated by British seamen, is denied to 
honest John Bull, and granted to our old friend Jonathan ;-)^ to a i*epublic, 
with which we have lately been at war ; to a republic, which, if its powers 
were equal to its ambition^ it may be feared, would annihilate Great i 

* Since this small work was prepared, and just as it was going to the press, I had 

the pleasure of finding a rery able piece in the Westminster Review for Oct. 1829j on 

the colonization and commerce of British India, an Essay none can read without 

delist and profit, and from which production I feel great pleasure in giving several ' 

quotations : — *' The times are big with promise ; the period of apathy is passed ; a stir* . 

ring interest on behalf of India is widely diffused ; and, what is more important yet, 

the new governor-general appears desirous of laying the foundation of reforms, long 

hoped for and long denied, — ^reforms more valuable perhaps as a confession of the 

necessity of a change, than important in their individual character. The notice which 

Lord William Bentinck issued on the 23rd February, 1829, is so novel in its character, 

that nothing but irresistible evidence could have convinced the world of its authen - 

ticity. Here is a government inviting the suggestions of the intelligent ; referring to 

pnbuc opinion for its testimony, as to the defective points of the administration ; 

declaring that it is desirous to promote the spread of education and useful knowledge 

and that it will lend itself to the advancement of the greatest happiness of the empire. 

Let the benign intention buding there blossom into beneficent acts, and the man never 

trod the soil of British India whose title to gratitude and admiration is comparable to 

that which Lord William Bentinck will win. This document would do honour to any 

peg^ and with profound satisfaction it is recorded here.'* 

" NOTICE. 

** The governor-general invites the communication of all suggestions tending to 
promote any branch of national industry ; to improve the commercial intercourse by 
land or by water ; to amend any defects in the existing establishments ; to encourage 
the diffusion of education and useful knowledge ; and to advance the general prosperity 
and happiness of the British empire in India. 

*' This invitation is addressed to all native gentlemen, landholders, merchants and • 
others ; to all Europeans both in and out of service, including that useful and respect- 
able body of men the indigo planters, who, from their uninterrupted residence in the 
Mofussil, have peculiar opportunities of forming an opinion upon some of those subjects. 

** Communications to be addressed to the private or military secretary, or the 
governor-general. ** By command, 

« GifcemmetU House, Feb. 23, 1829. " A. DOBBS, Private Secretary.- 

fVestminster Review, pages 3d0u331 . 
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Britain, wliich ^ this time discoTen no friendly disposition, but has 
very recently passed a tariff that almost amounts to a positiTe prohibition 
of all British manufactured goods into the United States. In defiance 
of all this, we are not only kept dependent on this republic for the most 
esseutial of all materials for our manufiustuxes, but, in effect^ we put 
£5,475,000 annually into the pockets, of the American slaye proprietors, 
which properly and justly belong to our own subjects. I reuly tremble 
to think of the consequences of such a system. What will become of 
our manufactures, if we are made to remain thus dependent on America, 
and a fresh war break out between this republic and Great Britain P* 

Another article of considerable import from the United States is ric^ 
raised by the forced labour of sUyes. From 1st August, 1828, to 31st 
July, 1829, there was imported kito Great Britain of this article — 

livopool. London & Brittal. Total. 

America 1,715 Tons 418 Tons S,ld3 

East India 2,603 „ 10,364 „ 12,967 

Other Nations 45 „ — . . 45 ^ 



4,363 10,782 15,145 

The article of rice may be so extended and improved in quantity 
and quality, by European superintendence, as not only to render the 
importation of it from the United States uimecessary for British con- 
sumption, but to make It on article of general export to the continent* 
and our West India colonies. . It is generally brought over in lieu of 
ballast, and may be substituted in tbe cotton freighted ships in lieu 
thereof. What freight it may pay will be so much profit, or nearly so. 

I now beg leave to draw the reader's attention to tobacco. The 
capability of our Eastern possessions to grow this plant, to any extent, . 
is a fact universally admitted. It appears from official documents, that 
the annual imports of tobacco into England, fi^r a few years bock, have 
averaged 33,000,000 lbs. of which 32,000,000 are imported from America, 
cultivated there by slaves. Presuming, then, that we pay the Americans 
on an average 6d. per tb. for their cottons, at the present importation it 
will amount to £3,634,528. Presuming we pay them 3d. per tb. for 
tobacco, which would amount to £400,000, to which maybe added rice 
and freight, Britain is now paying America, as was before stated, the 
annual sum of £5,175,000 for artidies or materials which may be grown 
in our own East India possessions, imported into our own ports in 
British bottoms, and the sum of £5,175,000 go into the pocket of 
British subjects. This newly extended branch of commerce, in the 
growth and importation of tobacco, would give additional employ to 
23,400 tons of British shipping, and 1,248 seamen. With cotton, it 
would give employment to 192,500 tons of shipping and seamen, f 

* Tlie Americans, who are an acute, calculating and projecting people, foreseeing 
our rapid improvement and growth of indigo in Bntish India, and having, in conse- 
quence, lost this as an article of export themselves, in order to encourage its growth 
and improve its quality, passed a law last sessions of congress, ** That from and after 
the 29th July, 1829, all indigo imported into the United States should pay a duty of 
5 cents per ft. till 30th June, 1830, and from that time an additional one of 10 cents 
a year until the whole duty should amount to 50 cents, or 2s. 3d. sterling ^ ft. 

Does not this teach a lesson imperative on England, that, in order to encourage the 
culture and improvement of the quality of cotton, rice and tobacco, in our Eastern 
possessions, we also should impose a gradual increasing duty on these articles imported 
from America, in return for their friendly tariff and other favours ? 

f The whole exports of the United States of America, appear from official docu- 
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A very eminent writer of the present day, and whose works \hm 
Quarterly Reviewers believe have reached the hands of government, 
says, " Our present commercial relation with the United States seems 
to present a favourable opportunity to mark the distinction that would 
lead to incalculable benefits to our East India possessions. The American 
government, in the exercise of those rights that undoubtedly belong to all 
nations, to protect their own commerce, without regarding the incon- 
venience that others may sustain, has thought fit, by a late tariff, to lay 
a duty on British manufactures, that virtujdly interdicts the importation 
of them into the States. It will, therefore, be unhesitatingly conceded, 
that the exercise of those rights are equally imperative on Great Britain ; 
and that, without feelings evincing any thing like asperity, she ought to 
consider the interests of America out of the question in legislating 
upon matters that will afford us a supply of cotton, and other essential 
articles now furnished by the Americans to this nation ; and how far it 
should be found necessary, either an extended duty on American cotton 
imd tobacco, or a diminution of duty on that imported from our Eastern 
possessions, the wisdom of government and parliament will properly 
determine." 

A more moderate, or judicious remark than the above, I have seldom 
met with. I am fully of opinion, that, if the wisdom of parliament 
should not impose an extra duty on cotton and tobacco from the States 
of America, (there is already a protecting duty of 148. per cwt on rice,) 
that in a few years, without any farther protection on these two essential 
articles, (though I think it a thing highly proper) we shall be able by 
a free and unrestricted trade, free settlement and superintendence in 
India, to import these articles, for which at present we are dependent 
on America, at less prices, and of better quality from the East, than we 
are now importing them for from America. It has already been shewn, 
that the article of cotton is raised by free labour at 300 })er cent less 
expense than under slave cultivation in America. 

As my readers may not generally know to what an amazing extent 
the degrading slave trade is, to this day, pursued on the most shameful 
and demoralizing principles in the United States, I beg leave to make a 
short digression, in order to present this traffic in human blood in its 
proper character. My authority is Adam Hodgson, Esq., whose letters 
from America were published so late as May, in 1824. The author, in 
almost all his letters, speaks flatteringly of the Americans; it may, 
therefore, be presumed, that the case is not exaggerated. No one, who 
has the slightest knowledge of the author, can withhold his full beli^ 
that all he has written is substantially true. 

" I believe, you are aware that the importation of slaves, into the 
United States, has been prohibited bylaw since the year 1808; and 
that in many of the Northen States, slavery is either extinguished already, 
or will be so, on the arrival of certain fixt and early periods appointed 
by their respective legislatures. The states, however, to the south of 
Pensylvania, with the exception, I believe, of Delaware, have made no 
provision for its extinction, and are termed slave holding states ; and 
although their legislators may profess to be, and perhaps are, opposed 



ments, to amount in the year 1828, to 72,244,686 dollars, or £16,759,554 sterling ; of 
which Great Britain and her dependencies pay 27,000,000 dollars, or £6,075,000 
sterling ; being more than a third of the whole export. Their tariff has opened the 
eyes of Britain to see that we can now dbpense with these fayours. 



to slavery in ihe Itbstitict^ yet». oonqeimg that the cUtoate teaadeam the 
use of negroes indispenaablie to coltiYationy bxjA that their emancipatioD 
' would be attended with difficulties which have hitherto appeared uusor- 
mountable, they may be regarded aa prueticaUjf contemplating the 
perpetuation of 9latery io the remoUii period to which their poutical 
views extend." — Vol. L pages 23 — 27. 

" Highly as I have ever appreciated the privilege of daiining as my 
native country the most ' favoured comer of the globe;, I think I have 
' never entertained so strong a sense of this Uessing, as since more extended 
observation has enabled me to feel its magnitudey hy compaxison with 
other countries, and/ eimciallyj since I have had an opportonily. of 
contemplating a class (the slaves) of my ieUow-creatuies eiduded nom 
the benefit of the social oompact-rnot voluntarily relinquishing a portion 
of their natural liberty to secure the iiee enjoyment of the remainder, 
hut forcibly, and for ever, deprived of all; — who see in law but a 
legalized oppressor, and in civu institutions a shelter, indeed, to those 
who repose under tiieir shadow; but a hostile combination of physical 
and moral power against the prqspribe^ and helpless victims beyond 
theirpale."— P. 41— 44.' 

'' We saw the first riee plantation at George Town, about sixty miles 
from Charleston, and b^;an to be shocked with the vacant looks and 
ragged appearance of many of the slaves we met In the morning I 
'Strolled out before break&st into the plantation, and saw about twdve 
female slaves, from 18 to 2Q years of age, thrashing rice on a sort of 
clay floor, in the same, manner as our farmers thrash wheat : it was 
extremely hot,- and the employment seemed very, laborious. 

" The other day I passed a plantation, whose owner, a few months 
before^ had shot one of h|8. slaves; and I conversed with a young planter, 
I think not twenty-two years old, • whose general manners spoke mild- 
ness rather than the contrary^ who had ako shot a slave witain a year. 
The offence, in both cases, was stated to be running away, and no noOee 
whatever was taken of either of the murders. A friend of mine, who 
has resided here some time, tolld me that calling one morning on a moat 
respectable planter, a man of eminently humane and amiable mianners, 
he was surprised to see him sitting in his verandah, with his gun in his 
hand, earnestly watching a slave in the court, who was looking up at 
him with great emotion, as if meditating an escape. Bye and bye, the 
overlooker came and took the slave away. My friend turned to the 
planter, and asked him what was the matter? He replied, ' while 1 was 
at breakfEist that negro ca^ie ^d delivered himself up^ telling me that 
he had run away from my plantation to avoid a threatened flogging ; 
but that, as he had returned voluntarily, he hoped I would intercede 
with the overseer and get him excused, I told him I seldom interfered 
with the overseer, but would send and inquire into the circumstances. 
I sent for him, but the negro, in the mean time, apprehending the 
result, looked as if he would dart off into the woods. I ordered my 
gun, and if he had attempted to stir, I should have been obliged to 
shoot him dead, for there is no other ,way of enforcing obedience and 
subordination.'^ 



^ .* I cannot think any nvin, even a slave proprietor, either humane, respectable, or 
'• . lof amiable manners, who will order his gun for the purpose of shooting and murdering 
•> illy fellow-creature for such an anticipated offence; and what can we think of the 
nation that will tolerate this ? 
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' ' *' A ^€^ short. tHi^ fiince, a wealthy planter tried to work his slaves 
ka^ ike flight as well afi the whole of the day. They remonstrated with 
the overseer^ and became refractory^ on which the planter undertook to 
control them. He took his seat on the trunk of a tree to inspect them, 
with his gun in hi$ hand to s?ioot the first who should shrink. About 
twelve o'clock at night he fell asleep. The slaves seized his gun, shot 
him, and bm*nt him to ashes on the fires which he was compelling them 
to make at midnight of the wood they were employed in clearing. The 
case was so glarmg, and the planter's cruelty so notorious, that the 
matter was hushed up as well as it could be, and the slaves were not 
punished ; though while at Charleston, I saw an account of a young 
negro woman being burnt to death in South Carolina the week before 
for murdering her master. An acquaintance of mine told me he was 
staying at the time at an inn in the neighbourhood, from which many 
of the company went to see the horrid spectacle. On so serious 
a subject as this, I am particularly guarded in mentioning to you 
nothing for which I have not unquestionable authority. The following 
fact rests on the evidence of my own senses. At a diimer party of five 
or six gentlemen, I heard one of the guests, who is reputed a respectable 
planter, say, in the course of conversation, that he shot at one of his 
slaves last year with intent to kill him for running away ; that on another 
occasion, finding that two runaway slaves had taken refuge on his 
plantation, he invited some of his friends out of town for dinner and 
a FROLIC ; that after dinner they went out to hunt the slaves, and 
hearing a rusling in the reeds or canes in which they believed them to 
be concealed, ' they all fired at their game, but unfortunately missed.* 
Does not your blood curdle ? Yet he did not appear to be sensible that 
he was telling any thing extraordinary, nor to understand the silence of 
astonishment and horror. I could extend this sad recital, but. why 
should I harrow up your feelings ? No incident could supply, indeed 
imagination could scarcely conceive, a more striking and decisive proof, 
than is afforded by the last anecdote, of the degree to which the negro 
is degraded in the public estimation. If any place is allotted to him in 
the scale of humanity, it is so low and so distant from that occupied by 
the white brethren, ajs frequently to exclude him in a great measure 
from their sympathy. The planter, whom example and habit have led 
to believe, tiiat he must render the negro industrious by the use of 
the Uuh, and obedient by shooting the refractory, acts, as you and 
I should doubtless have acted, under similar circumstances; but is not 
that a horrible system which so deranges the feelings of men of educa- 
tion and liberal attainments P You see the overseer continually stalking 
about with his long lashed whip, while the poor slaves are toiling, with 
little rest or respite, from mom to night ; for here I observe they seem 
to work many hours longer than in Carolina, and the system is consi- 
dered far more severe. A friend told me that while walking on the 
lavee at New Orleans, he has distinctly heard the successive lashes on the 
back of the poor slave on the other side of the Mississippi, which is half 
a mile across. 

'* An extensive slave trade is carried on between those regions and 
those western parts of the states of Virginia, Maryland, the Carolinas 
and Georgia, in which they find it more profitable to breed slaves for 
the market, than to raise the appropriate produce of the soiL From 
Maryland and Virginia alone, from 4,000 to 5,000 per annum are occa- 
sionally sent down to New Orleans, a place, the very name of which 
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seema to atrike terror into tte slaves and free negroes of the middle 
states. Instances are not rare of slaves destroying themselves, by cutting 
their tliroats or other violent means, to avoid beings sent to Geoi^a or 
New Orleans. An instance is on record of a poor black woman, in the 
winter of 1S15, torn from her husband, and destined for transportatitm 
to Georgia, throwing herself at day-break from the third story of a tavern 
in Washing^sn ; and slaves are marching in open day in maiiaeles, on 
their melancholy journey southward, past the very walls of the capital, 
where the senate of this frfe republic conduct their de/iberalitm*. 
Indeed, this trade between the middle and southern states, has given 
rise to the horrible practice of kidnapping free black men, and has 
introduced into the heart of the country, pre-eminently proud of her free 
institutions, a sort of t^ria, or man-stealing, which one had hoped was 
confined to the deserts of Africa. It is stated by Mr. Terrey, a gentle- 
man of the medical profession, in a work which lie has published, 
called, 'American Slave Trade,' tliat under the ej^istinif laws, if a ' free 
coloured man travels without passports, certifying his right to his liberty, 
he is generally apprehended, xaA frequently plunged (with his progeny) 
into slavery by tne operation of the laws.' He observes, ' the preceding 
facts clearly exemplify the safety with which the free ijom (block) 
inhabitants of the United States may be offered for sale, and sold even 
in the metropolis of liberty, as oxen ; even to those who are noticed of 
the fad, and are perhaps convinced that they B,ie free.' 

" I lately saw in the newspapers, a notice from the mayor of one of 
the principal cities in the south, presenting an eo'tract from the law 
which prohibits the instruction of slaves, expressing his regret to observe 
that this law has been infringed upon in several instances lately, by 
teaching the slaves to read and write, and declaring his intention to 
inflict the penalty if the oj'ence should be repeated. — P. 186-191, 194, 
195, 19ti &30I. 

" But the real plague-spot of Charleston, is its slave popidation ; 
and the mixture of gaiety and splendour, with misery and degradation, 
is too incongruous not to arrest the attention even of the superficial. — 
It always reminded me of the delicat« pink peach-blossoms which 
surround the black hovels of the slaves on the plantations. 

" I shall neeer forget my feelings on being present, for the first time, 
at a sale of slaves, which took place here in a public street, through 
which I was passing the other day. Turning from a fashionable pro- 
menade, enlivened by gay parties and glittering equipt^es, I came 
suddenly in sight of at least eighty or one hundred negroes, sitting on 
a lai^e heap of paving stones ; some with most melancholy and discon- 
solate faces, and others with an air of vacancy and apathy, apparently 
insensible to what was passing around them. Several merchants and 
planters were walking about, examining the unhappy creatures who 
were to be offered for sale. A poor woman, apparently abont twenty- 
eight years of age, with a child at her breast, her two little boys from four 
fo six years old, and her little girl about eight, composing the first lot. 
They were mounted on a platform, with the auctioneer, taking hold of 
each others hands, and the little boys looking up at their mother's face 
with an air of curiosity, as if they tcondered what could make her look 
BO sad. The mother then spoke a few words, in a faultering voice, to 
the auctioneer, who repeated them aloud, in which she expressed 
a strong desire to he purchased by some one who lived near Charleston, 
instead of being sent to a distant plantation. They were then put up 
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with all the ordinary auction slang, and finally knocked down at 350 
dollars each. As soon as they came down from the platform, many of 
the negroes crowded around the mother, inquiring if she knew who had 
bought her, or whither she was going ; but all that she knew of her 
fbture destiny was, that a new owner had obtained possession of her 
and her offspring for 350 dollars, or £78. 15s. each. I could not stay 
to see the repetition of the sad process on the person of a field labourer, 
wh6 composed the next lot, and who appeared depressed and dejected 
beyond what I had conceiTcd. 

" I believe, that I have seen a very favourable speciman of negro 
slavery. Yet, the picture must ever be a dark one ; and, when presented 
to an eye not yet familiar with its horrors, must excite reflections the 
wunt painful and depressing. Humanity may mitigate the sufferings of 
the unhappy victims of the slave system, and habit render them less 
sensible to their degradation; but no tenderness can eradicate from 
slavery, the evils inherent in its very nature, nor fiuniliarity reconcile 
man to perpetual bondage, but by sinking him below the level of his 
kind."— P. 46, 54-56. 

Thus much for the horrid slave trade, so openly carried on in the 
boasted free republic of America. Who can reflect on this abominable 
traffic, and hear of 4,000 or 5,000 fellow creatures annually marched 
in shackles, through the very capital of the states, for sale, after having 
been bred for that purpose as our farmers breed cattle and sheep for 
the market; all intellectual and moral improvement, the great and 
infinite concerns of eternity, and even common decency disregarded ; 
without deep sympathy and 'a pious desire to amend their pitiable 
condition P 

This horrid traffic is constantly progressing. The miserable victims 
of cruelty, even mothers with their infants at their breasts, and others 
by their side, are inarched under the very walls when the senate of the 
republic are in deliberation on the public welfare, to be sold by auction 
in the open streets of their largest cities of the south ! 

It is highly probable that, after the poor and disccmsolate mother, 
with her four anxious but unconscious children, had been knocked down 
by the auctioneer to the purchaser for £78. 15s. each, that some of them 
at least would be re-sold, and that the child would for ever be separated 
firom the care and fondness of the distressed mother.* If there were 



* ** Art thou a woman T — so am I, and all 
That woman can be I have been, or am ; 
A daughter, sister, consort, mother, widow. 
Whichever of these thvu art, O be the friend 
Of one who is what thou canst nerer be ! 
Look on thyself, thy kindred, home, and country. 
Then fall upon thy knees, and cry, * Thank God,* 
An English woman cannot be a slatk !" 

MovTaoMaar. 

** Mountains interpos'd 
Make enemies of nations, who had dse, 
like kindred drops, been mingled into one. 
Thus man derotes his brother, and destroys ; 
And, worse than ail, and most to be deplor*d. 
As human nature's liroadest, foulest blot. 
Chains him, and tasks him, and exacts his sweat 
'With stripes, that mercy, with a bleeding heart, 
Weeps wlien she sees inflicted on a beast ! 
Then what it flMB? And what man leMog this, 
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not another consideration, this ought to be ssfficient of itoelf to indace* 
oar government to give fall effect to free settlement and free labour in 
oar Eastern possessions, to put a stop to this brutal and sinful practice, 
so openly and unblushinglj carried on in the boasted free republic of 
North America. , 

I hope my readers will pardon this digression, which is much longer 
than I intended. I wiU now lesimie the suligect on the capability of 
the production of our Ek»t India possessions. 

About 170 miles north df Calcutta, eztenrtre indigo works were 
established in 1792. Not more than forty years beck, indigo impbrto^ ' 
from the East Indies was of extremely bad quaBty, as cottons and other- 
East Indian productions now are, and was worth otlj from Ss. 6d. to 48; 
per tb., whilst South Americatt indigo was worth IBs. per lb. Now 
East Indian indigo, under British superintendence, is of better tfudity ' 
by 12s. per cent than any imported' into the kittgdom ; and tiiough that 
of South America was worth Ids., tibe best ouaBty from the EiBSt Indies ' 
may be had for 12s. The superior quality tiien being taken into ' 
consideration. East India now ramishes our manu&cturers witii"this 
useful and essential drug at 95 y^ cent cheaper than it was, only twenty- ' 
eight years back, and it forms an annual import from our Eastern posses- 
sions of £3,000,000 sterting; and is now an article also of considerable 
export to the continent, and has entu!ely superseded the growth of 
indigo in the United States, except a little for thehr own consuxnption; 
and no doubt can be entertained but Aat inafow years, by Britfsb ' 
superintendence, capital and industiy, tte quality of cotton would in 
like manner be so improved in India, that the importation of cotton 
from North America would be a thing totally wiknoum to this nation, as 
that of indigo now is. 

I cannot withhold another beneficial circumstance from public notice, 
attending the increased growth and improved quality of indigo in India. 
It was on the 13th June, 1793, tbat the Baptist brethren sent out their 
first missionaries to Indiia, then Mr. (now Dr. } Carey and Mr. Thomas, to 
propagate the christian religion in that vast continent Soon after their 
arrival out, through a number of unforeseen occurrences, these two good 
men were exposed to great trials and difiiculties, but after a few months 
they received a letter fronr Malda, a town about 170 miles north of 
Calcutta, inviting Dr. Carey and his family and Mr. Thomas to reside 

And havinff haman feelhigfl, does not bluth 

And hang his head, to think himwlf aman?' 

X would not liaTe a Ha»§ to tQl my ground. 

To carry me, to fkn me while I deep, 

And tremble while I wake, fbr all the wealth 

That sinews bought and sold hate erer eam'd. 

No : dear as fre^om is, and, in my heart's 

Just estimation, priz'd above all price, 

I had much rather be myself a sUre, 

And wear the bonds that fasten them on him. 

Slaves cannot breath in England ; if their lungs 

Receive our air, that moment they are free ; 

They touch our country, and their shackles falL 

That's noble, and bespeaks a nation proud 

And jealous of the blessing. Spread it then, 

And let it circulate through ev'ry vein 

Of all your empire, that where Britain's power 

Is fiel^ mankind may fed .her mercy, top.!': 

Cowrxa. 
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there, and take tlie oversight of an indigo manufactory belonging to Mr. U. 
Dr. Carey set off on his journey on the 23rd May, 1794, and arrived 
there with his family and Mr. Thomas on the 15th June, and accepted 
the superintendence of the indigo manufactory in the neighbourhood of 
Malda, and covenants were granted them by the British government in 
India. Being settled as the superintendents of these indigo works, they 
had an opportunity of addressing the workmen and the inhabitants of 
the neighbouring places on the all-important doctrines of Christianity ; 
they also set up schools at their respective works. It was here that the 
Scriptures were translated by Dr. Carey into the Bengalee language, 
and fifty boys were taught to read and write. Dr. Carey continued here 
above five years, then removed to a fresh station, and has to the 
present day devoted himself, with much success, entirely to his 
religious labours, and the translation of the Scriptures into the different 
languages of the East. 

During this period, this part of India became more civilized^ better 
informed, and more submissive to the laws, than any other part of the 
company's territories. By the industry, civilized habits, and improved 
morals of the inhabitants, the property became secure and the land was 
doubled in value. I mention this as a sufficient refutation, were there 
no other, to the absurd objections of the company to British settlement 
and superintendence, as likely to endanger the connection of India with 
Great Britain. We have here a convincing proof, to which many others 
might be added, that they will by moral obligation strengthen the ties that 
bind that vast country to England.* Governed, then, by the experience 
of these two good men, we see that a free settlement of Englishmen in 
the interior would not only more extensively introduce the christian 
faiths but put a stop to the horrid practice of the murder of infants and 
the burning of widows. 

I now proceed to my second proposition, which is to shew^ that the 
Hindoos will take our manufactures and our native products in return 

* See a small and judicious treatise, published by James Ridgway, 169, PiccadiUy, 
London, and £. & J. Smith, Liverpool, entitled ** A View of the present State and 
future Prospects of a Free Trade and Colonization of India,** a work that deserves the 
careful perusal of all classes in society, and which no one ought to be without who can 
afford to purchase it. Were I to indulge my inclination in quotations from this little 
invaluable work, which possesses more information on the India question, in a small 
compass and at a very cheap rate, than any work I know, I should transcribe almost 
every page on colonization ; but I will content myself with the following : — " Those 
portions of our dominions in India in which the greatest number of European 
settlers exist, are invariably found to be the most orderly, tranquil, wealthy and pros- 
perous. Those in which they are carefully excluded, are not only the poorest, but the 
most subject to insurrection. The acts of the government and of its servants have 
occasioned a good many tumults, a good many insurrections, and a good many military 
mutinies ; but the advocates of restriction have never ventured to assert, that a privatt 
merchant or ^private traderhas ever been implicated in any act of public disorder. '*-P.61 . 

Without availing myself of the high authority of the distinguished and pious Bishop 
Heber, one other short quotation from Mr. Buckingham's lectures shall be all I wiU 
quote on colonization : — 

** The only class of men that would go to India would be men of capital and com* 
mercial enterprize ; for, on account of the simplicity of the natives in their habits and 
manner of living, labour is so cheap there that no European could attempt to compete 
with the natives. Then there are Uie great heat of the climate and other disadvantages 
to contend with, which would soon convince any English labourer, who might happen 
to make the experiment, that India is not a proper place for poor people, and compel 
him to return to tell his countrymen the sad result of his experience. — If the rich man 
be permitted to hold a portion of the soil, can we suppose that he would be likely to 
rebel, and thus put lus own property in danger? or would he not rather have the 
strongest interest in supporting aH just and proper institutions?*'—- Pr 32. 
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for the produce of their country. In order to make this more clearly 
und distiuctly anderstood by all my readers, I shull piirticularlze n few 
leading articles of export to India. The first I sliall notice will be 
cotton cloth and cotton yams, stating what their respective amounts 
were in 1814 and ia 1828! 

The totJil amount of manufactured cottons exported to the East 
Indies in 1814, was 818,203 yards, valued at £90,000. In the year 
1828, there were 43.500,000 yards exported to India, ajiiounting, not- 
withstanding the decreased value of the article, to £1,923,487. In 1814, 
only 8 lbs. of cotton yam were exported: in 1828 the exports increased to 
4,497,000 fbs.. This v.ist increase in so short a lime, and in an article 
never exported by the company, proves that there is scarcely a possibi- 
lity of limiting the trade to India and Chma, if only a safe investment 
of capital were secured by the British government, which only requires 
the abolition of the company's Indian charter and Chinese monopoly. 

With a population in our Ea.st India possessions of 134,000,000, it 
requires but one yard of caLco to each individual for annual consump- 
tion, at Sjd. p- yard, to produce to England an anmial amount in 
exports of £1,999,999; but tiiking the number of yards exported by 
England to India in 1828, which were 42,919,222 yards of cotton clotli, 
and the amount £1,923,487, the average cost will be 1 Id. f^ yard, and 
about one-third of a yard to each individual for annual consumption. 

Now it can scarcely be doubted, if the vexatious restrictious that 
exist were removed from the twde in question, that our exports, 
which have extended themselves in fourteen years, under so many dis- 
advantages, from 16,208 yards to 42,919,222 yards, which is an increase 
of & little more than S2 ^ cenL, would in a few yeai-s extend themselves 
in this great article of British manufacture, to five times their present 
amount and quantity, which would be an allowance of a little less than 
1^ yards per annum to each individual of the population of British 
India alone, Tbb, I think, may be considered a very moderate antici- 
pation; for, if the business has extended itself fifty- two fold in fourteen 
years, under existing difficulties, nothing can be more reasonable than 
to supiwse that the exports will extend themselves fivefold, when these 
difficulties are removed. Presuming that this may be the case, our 
East India possessions would demand an export from England in cotton 
cloth of 214,596,000 yards annually, amounting, at the average price 
of 1828, to £9,1 17,435, a little more than a sixth part of the value of 
the whole exports of the kingdom. 

I next turn my attention to consider the relief these exports will 
afibrd our operatives in this department of our manufactures. Calcu- 
lating that each weai'er works three hundred days in the year at the 
loom, which allows thirteen days for sickness or other unavoidable 
hindrances, I am informed by my ingenious friend, Mr. W, Ratcliff, of 
Stockport, (to whom the nation is perhaps more indebted than to any 
other man, either living or dead, for many great and essential improve- 
ments in the cotton business,) that each man (ayeraging the qualities 
of the cloth manufactured) would produce fourteen yards a day, or 
four thousand two hundred yards in the year; which.keepingin view the 
export calculation, would give constant employment to 50,856 weavers ; 
to whom may be added as many, required for carding, dying, dressing, 
sizeing, bleaching, printing,* &c. &c. Thus, from this article alone, con- 

• The number of yards of printed calicoes and muslins eiported 1o India in I88S, 
were in the proportion of 16, X^lf!^ f irds pnnUd, and 36,774,511 ^rards plain. 
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ftant ^ployineht would be furnished for 101,712 hands ; a Humb^, 
far excisedingall descriptions of effective operatives in Manchester and 
twenty mil^ roilnd. 

This increased export to India, would also furnish employment to 
a very great number of mechanics of other descriptions. It would greatly 
increase the consumption of iron, timber, leather, &c. &c. It woidd also 
greatly increase the consumption of coals. It is but reasonable to sup- 
poee also, that Iel free and unrestricted trade to the East, would gradually 
lead to an extended export in lace, hosiery, and other articles of which 
cotton yams form an essential part 

Let it also be kept constantiy in mind, that Hindostan alone is 
computed to contain 134,000,000 of people, to whom 42,919,222 yards 
of cotton cloth were exported in 1828, amounting to £1,923,487. If to 
these is added the population of India beyond the Ganges, of the Indian 
Islands, of Persia, and Arabia, calculated at not less than 50,000,000, 
we make the ag^egate population of both Indies 184,000,000. Should 
the Persians and Arabians, after some time, consume the same proportion 
as Hindostan, it would increase the consumption something more than 
a third — ^to £12,156,580 sterling, which is alittie less than a fourth of the 
exports of the year, and would give employment to 135,616 operatives. 

The export of cotton yams, seems to admit of no calculation as to 
what 'it may advance to. My ingenious friend has favoured me with 
the statement of all the yam that a respectable mill in Stockport spun 
in the year 1816, from which it has been assertained, by minute calcu- 
lation, that one hundred and forty-eight hands employed in the mill, 
produced within the year, 234,000 lbs. of forty hanks, twist and weft, 
which is the customary quality exported by England to India. 
Supposing in this article, as in cotton cloth, our exports extend them- 
selves only fivefold, in some years they will then amount to 22,485,000tb8. 
This weight of yam, l^^reeable to the table fumished me by my 
friend, and stated in the Appendix, will produce 233,261,716 yards of 
ckyth, and will give employment to a part of the Hindoo population, 
and also to 14,220 of our operatives, in the spinning branch only, at home. 
' Really, when the reciprocal advantages that will arise, from a free 
trade and settiement in our Eastern possessions, are attentively contem- 
plated, the blessings that will result to both countries appear almost 
incalculable ; and it is truly cheering in the midst of gloom to know, 
thatyin the present distressed condition of the nation. Providence affords 
us so just, so equitable, so correct, and so beneficial a way of obtaining 
snbstantial relief, comfort and plenty to all classes of his majesty's 
sabjects. As an individual, I most gladly anticipate, in these contem- 
plated changes, a powerful aid to the spread of the knowledge of the 
christian religion in these unenlightened parts of the world, and to the 
commendable zeal, patience and unwearied perseverance of the different 
diristian missionaries. 

I shall now proceed to particularize the exports of woollen cloth, the 
next staple article of British manufacture, exported to East India and 
China by the company. This article the company has been in the habit 
of exporting more extensively than any other of British manufacture : 
China has been the principal market for it. The same humiliating fact 
will be seen here also, that, with all the privileges and advantages the 
company possess, their trade in woollens has deplorably fallen off, not 
only to China, but also to the East Indies ; whilst, on the contrary, the 
free traders have increased theirs in the space of thirteen years from 
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revenue iti cofiee and wineSjf it is fiiir to ifafer tbftt the mane resolt would 
follow a reduction of price (m teas. 

The annual consumption of teas in tliis country amounts to aboiit 
30,000,000 tbs. Tliis, at first sight, m^y appear great It hiw> however, 
become an article of general consumption from the palace to the peasant's 
cot. Then supposing the population of the United Kingdom, as it has 
been stated to be, upwards of 22,000,000, and allowing only a quarter of an 
ounce ^ day for each indindiud, which will not quite reach a halfoemiy 
a day at the then reduced prices, the consumption would be 120,000,000 
tbs.. annually. Then taking the fact as it is, that there were sold 
3 1 ,300,000 lbs. in 1 828, at the company's sales, which cost' the public Os. 
^ lb. or thereabouts, and paid to government a doty of 3s. or thereabouts, 
the revenue produced would be £4,500^000. 

Should the consumption by adecieased value amonntto 1 120,000,000 Itv. 
the private adventurer would aflbrd aaod teas for one shilling and six- 
pence ^ lb.; (they would still be higner in England than on the con- 
tinent by more than 20 ^ cent) and allowing the same duty for the 
teas as they might sell for in England, at one shilling and sixpence 
^ lb., they woidd cost the consumer three shillings {^ lb., and be of 
better quality than what is now sold for six shillings ; but the revenue 
would be advanced ftom £ifiO0fiO0 to £9,000,000, and thus enable 
government to take off £4,d00,000of obnoxious taxes, with an extended 
commerce, and a happy, flourishing and contented kingdom. 

I have now finished what I intoided to say, in this small Work, on 
our exports and imports to and from the East Indies and China;, on 
the capability of our Eastern possessions to fomish England with 
materials, for which she is now made to depend chiefly on America and 
other nations ; and on the vast and incalculable advantage a free trade 
would secure to both kingdoms. I shall conclude by a few short 
reflections on the whole. 

Before the company became possessed of tiie territorial rights of 
India, they were diligent traders, and made a good profit on their com- 
merce. Since they became the proprietors of the soil, they have lost, 
and continue to this day to lose, by their business, notwithstanding, 
the cruel way in which the produce of the soil is exacted from the 
natives.* This clearly proves the necessity of the company's relinquish- 
ing the trade and culture of the soil into better hands ; since their real 
benefit lies not in trade, but in the produce of the soil, cultivated under 
European superintendence, at a fair remunerating reward to the tenant ; 
as it is the interest of our noblemen to let their estates to good husband- 
men, and not to farm them themselves. 

The company's charter will expire by law in May, 1834, but it 
requires three years notice from government to carry the law into effect 
The fact having been clearly proved, that the ccmipany have not 
improved, either to themselves or to the nation, the privileges granted 
to them by the British government in their charter ; but, on the con- 
trary, that both are injured, clearly demonstrates the justice and pro- 

• 

* It appears hj the valuable work of Mr. Rickards, on the character and condition 
of the natlTe inhabitants, that ** the enormous proportion of more than four-fifths of the 
gross produce of the soil (not leaving, therefore, one-fifth for the tenant^s expenses of 
cultivation) are exacted nrom the natives as an annual revenue of all the land in 
Malabar.'* — The reader is respectfully recommended to refer to vol. i. pages 560-^562, 
of that excellent work, where will be found a very judicious table and other informa- 
tioii bearing on thi^ point. 
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priety of refusing to renew their charter, on the same principle as any 
nobleman would refuse to renew a long lease to a bad tenant, who had 
iiyured the estate and himself by bad husbandry. 

Let^ then, a free and unrestricted trade to India be granted to 
Englishmen, who, within the short period of fourteen years, have so 
^sentially benefitted the nation, themselves, and the revenue, (especially 
in the article of indigo) and an extended export trade, it can scarcely 
be doubted, would follow, ensuring a rapid improvement in our rela- 
tions with this vast continent. 

It has of late years become the policy of all other nations in Europe 
and in America, to become independent of all foreign supplies, both of 
manufactured and other produce. Surely it is not less tne imperative 
duty of England so to manage her own resources, as to prevent her 
sustaining any injury from this foreign policy. This she has an 
unquestionable right to do. Can then any thing be more plain than 
the propriety of granting the nation a free trade and settlement to India, 
and an unrestricted intercourse with China? With two such vast 
empires, opening as they do the greatest advantages to trade and naviga- 
tion, can our wise and discriminating legislators hesitate as to what 
course they will pursue upon the termination of the company's charter ? 

It is a lamentable fact, that men of real acquirements and industrious 
habits, whose qualifications well fit them for places of trust, are become 
so numerous, that many cannot obtain situations, and many that do, 
are by no means sufficiently remunerated for their services, in a nation 
where living and taxes are so high. What a pleasing prospect, after 
a few years, is here held out for young men of this respectable class, to 
accumulate property, who in all probability would remain in India. 
Their posterity would become native bom subjects, and thereby secure 
more firmly this vast continent to Britain. 

Another consideration of what has been stated will naturally weigh 
with the attentive reader, in the investigation of the company's exclusive 
monopoly of trading to China. "^ Englishmen alone are excluded, 
while all foreign nations are allowed to eiyoy all its advantages, and 
fully to participate in all its benefits. The Americans, with all the 
disadvantages under which they labour, take the lead in these privileges 
80 freely granted to foreigners, and are become the chief importers and 



* Mr. Charles Grant has put the matter in rather a different point of view, in his 
evidence before the committee of the House of Lords in 1821, by stating that « if the 
China monopoly were now to foil, the company would not have wherewithal to pay the 
dividends to the proprietors, the Indian territories not only yielding nothing, but being 
largely in debt ;** an acknowledgment, that, independently of our being shut out by the 
company*s charter from all the benefits of the export trade to China, the people of 
£ngland are taxed to the full amount of the gross proceeds of the monopoly, in order 
that the company may discharge its debts to Uie proprietary ; so that, in fact, the com- 
pany is constantly levying contributions on the British public, to enable it to inflict a 
constant injury on that same public. The fable of the anguish of the eagle that was 
shot by an arrow plumed from its own wings, is here exemplified in the case of millions 
of Englishmen. The declaration that the company, as a trading concern requires the 
protection of monopoly for its existence, is in itself an acknowledgment, that it cannot 
stand the ground of fair and honourable competition ; and, if the fact be so, that fact 
alone should sanction its death warrant, as a body of chartered merchants. But I 
repeat, disentangle the accounts of the company, and attach to their commercial pro- 
ceedings the charges that really belong to them, and it will be found that, even with 
their China monopoly, whose annual profits are not less than a million, they have for 
years been conducting a series of ruinous eidventuxes,'^ff^ettmiHSter Review, p. 337— 
See also Mr. Bickard^t Table, p. 238, voL i. 



carriers of teas to all Eoiopean nuafceta; and nntwWwta oding tte 
contiguity of the port of Him to the Baltic^ if Hie cu m u auyl i diaiter 
was diswsolyed, the tea trade wooU of neoearity be eairied oa there hf 
the Hull merchants. As things aie, not a single diest of tea can be 
imported into this or any other port in the kmgiknn, except London, Id 
export either to Hamboigfa^ Bremen, H<dland, or the Battic; nor doea 
the monopoly send a sii^e chest of tea to any of these maitas, but 
suffers the Americans to remain in the fall and qniet enjoyment of diem 
for their teas. It may he asked, are not these stiange prooeedinga of 
the company, which poaseaws privileges and advantages fiv greater 
than the Americans P Nay, is it not nnaoooantaUe ? I coiifesB^ so it 
appeared to me, ontfl I had investigated the system on wlddi Its 
proceedings are founded. 

The reason why the company do not send any teas to the conti- 
nental markets is, that their agents mnst of necessity sen in UieseniailDeli 
at prices to meet their opponents, whidi prices are about 120 ^ cent 
less than is obtained for their teas at the conqiany's sales. This wonld 
not do for them. It would open the eyes of the British nation. ' Not- 
withstanding this fact has been deariy stated and demcmstnded in 
several pubUcations, it seems to be hot litde known and Utile under- 
stood by the public, or even by those whose sitoation in life one woald 
suppose would lead them to acquire practical knowledge on all ques- 
tions of trade. When will mankind be fiee and b^[in to think P* 
I hope it is now clear to the attentive reader, that the death of the East 
India charter would be attended with incalculable blessings to the 
nation, and be a boon that government ought to allow to the people. 

The practice of suffering foreigners to load their ships in our own 
ports with British manufactures, to be disposed of in our own posses- 
sions, from which we (and for no other reason but that we are British 
subjects) are excluded, is a cruel anomaly to be met with no where 
but in free Britain ! Tliere can be no objection to friendly relationship 
and a free trade between all nations. It is a thing that ought to be 
sought afler and cherished by all. But it is little less than suicidal in a 
government to exclude its own subjects from benefits granted to strangers. 

I presume it can scarcely be denied, ftom my previous slatemeut of 
incontrovertible facts, that an unrestricted trade to India and China will 
greatly benefit the manufacturing and shipping interest We see that 
it will give employment, in the import of cotton and tobacco alone from 
India to England, to 181,400 tons of British shipping, and 9^648 
seamen, as well as to an almost incalculable number of operatives and 
mechanics. It will increase our revenue and greatly relieve the landed 
interest. It will enable our farmers to give better wages to their 
labourers. It will thin our prisons, and reduce our taxes, and county 
and poor rates. The change I contemplate will be a powerful auxiliary 
in carrying the christian religion and its blessed influence extensively 
into the dark and unenlightened comers of the earth, and thus increase 
the happiness, whilst it will permanently secure to us the affections of 
the Hindoo, as well as Mahometan people, over whom we have assumed 
the dominion, f 

* See a most able speech, replete with information on this business, deliyered by- 
Mr. Benson at the public meeting held at Liverpool before alluded to, pages 27-30. 

f Dr. John Philip, in his Researches in South Africa, informs us, that in Bethelsdorp, 
one of the Liondon Missionary stations amongst the Hottentots, which Dr.Vanderkemp 



It is scarcely possible for any nhofaaveresd and faabitnated tfaem^lves 
Id tbink on our missionary proceedings for eonie years back, not lo con- 
template vith pleasure the civil, moral and religious benefits that faave 
Ulowed the labours of missionaries, of all denominations, in the different 
parts of the globe to uhicli they have been sent to labour. These dis- 
interested men have forsaken kindred, friends and nation, with all that 
«aa dear to them on their native soil, cairying' as it were their lives in 
ibeir hands,* to spread abroad a knowledge of the christinn reli^on. 
'nieir sole object has always been to proclaim the message of salvation, 
ret they have prepared the way for cIitI inteieourse and commerce. — 
i am not the only individual who has long anticipated that Providence 
would, in its own time, overroJe the labotirs of these his devoted servants 
to promote the commerce, temporal good and the eternal happiness of 
nations. Their object has been to diffuse the blessing of gospel light 
and truth ; to seek not th«r own good, but that of their poor and long 
M^lected brethren, who had for many years been considered outcasts in 
the earth, and thousht by somef not deserving a name and a place 
amongst God's intelligent and rational creatures. Oh ! mlh what 
(motions of christian transport will all true believers picture to them- 
adres the ever memorable day of the 33nd December, 1800, when the 
ioi^ negleuted Hindoo first broke caste at Serampore under the missio- 
nary instructions of Dr. Carey and his brethren. It was then for the 
first time the Hindoos publicly eat bread with christians, and were 
baptized into the same faith with them. The native domestic servants, 
with all who witnessed the blessed sight, were astonished, for they bad 
all said that no one would break c&?te for the gospel. The misiiionariea 
«ur on that day, the long desired accomplishment of their prayers and 

lifcoured and died a ntarljr to plant, on vi^dng it in 18^ " I bad the pleasure of 

^■■ncing widi ■ slesH; and Bccelenilin); pare. Maojr of Ibv Iloiiinloti have noir 
i^ituitui, clean and cuimnodtous lioUKt. iiidicaiing « dcKTee of comfort pooescd b; 
hw at the Iroiilipr boors, and far surpasdng the great lindy of the English Ktllers.^— 
nc sbeep-^kin raross, with its fillhj- accompanimcnls, has disappoired, and the great 
tgdj of Ihe people, and of the children, are clothed in itriliih manufaitttiTei. The 
popic belonging Bethelsdotp are in the poEiessinn of fiflj waggon^ and this place, 
■Ucfa was lately repreKnled a.i the opprobrium of misaoni, is at this f resent taument 
adiri*ing and rapidly improiing Tillage. Instead of tile iodifierence to each other's 
WKrings, and the eiclusive selfishness generated by Ihe oppres»ons they groaned 
aider, and the vices which follow such a stale of things, their conduct to each other is 
NW mu-kcd witb humanity and christian aBectiDn, of which a beautiful line of alus- 
budikb, (the only thing of the kind in the colony,} and their contribulious lo support 
*mi poor, furnish striking eiampleo.— Vol. i. p. 22S. And io page 216, Dr. inulip 
tijt, in relation lo missionary labours ivith commercial advantage and civil intercourse, 
'the Meiisrs. Kemps, the merdianis of Ihe settlement, lake an active part in the 
■donla, and are very useful in the silunlion, and I believe they have reason lo be very 
■dl satisfied with the returns they receive from their business. You would see, by the 
caBpsrative view 1 sent you in 1S23, that in 1822 they had mid to the people Btituk 
muM/aemrfs to the amount of 3U,000 rix dolUrs, ai.d from Ihe increase of their 
eiports in aloes, the amount of Eritisti goods Iheyhavc sold every year since that period 
■an be considerably above that sum." For Ihe testimonies in favour of Ihe 
^utmsry settlement at Belhelsdorp, the reader is respectfuDy referred to »oL i. irom 
Ke 17J 'o 19a- 

• See a most judicious Address, by the lale Rev. Thomas Scott, delivered lo the two 
awionaries Mr. Welbelm and Mr. Klein, on being appointed by the (.'hurch / ^M 

CU)- Society to labour in South Africa; also an ciccllent Ordination Sermon, I ^H 

1 by the Kev. Robirt Hnll, on Che Rev. Eustace Carey's bong ordained to 1 ^M 

Tj labours mtb his Bapiist brethren in the East Indie*. V^^l 

f Gibbon, and Dlhen of bis scbtnl. ^^H 
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wisties. Their anxious but patient minds had been exercised with many 
disappointments. The insurmountable difficulty, as it had been consi- 
dered by many, at last however gave way, through their humble but 
unceasing instrumentality. ''God (as Mr. Marsham observed) has 
done this great work with perfect ease ; thus the door of faith is opened 
to the Gentiles, and who shall shut it P — ^the chain of the caste is 
broken ; who shall mend it P" Oh ! blessed consideration ! blessed 
truth ! How much has been effected under Providence by the Baptist 
and London Missionary Societies, by the Episcopalian and Methodist 
Societies, and by our highly respected United Brethren the Moravians. 
The knowledge of divine truth has been carried to heathen , nations 
sitting in darkness, and to the poor captive slave in heavy bondage. 
Schools with teachers are established on christian principles, and edu- 
cation is fast extending itself in the dark parts of the earth. 

The London Missionary Society alone, had last June in the Ultra 
Ganges and the East Indies, no less than 169 schools, at which schools, 
with indefatigable attention and christian perseverance, there .were 
6,241 boys taught to read and write, and 765 girls taught reading and 
needle work, making the aggregate number of boys and girls to be 7,006. 
The brethren had come to the determination to make the schools entirely 
christian schools, and the Chinese generally do not oppose the intro- 
duction of christian books. 

The committee in their report for May, 1829, say, " Since the 
arrival of Mr. Dyer at Pinang, the schools have been much improved by 
the adoption of the British and Foreign School Society's system of 
education ; and in many of their missionary dispatches die committee 
have the devout satisfaction to find their schools, as well as those of 
their brethren of other denominations, productive of great moral good ; 
the effects of which being daily witnessed by the children's parents, it 
has also a veiy beneficial influence upon their minds and morals ; and 
great good, it may naturally be expected, will result from these noble 
institutions. I annex the particulars of the stations of these schools. 

Ultra Ganges. Schoola. Boys. Girla. ToUL 
Canton, Malacca, Singapore, George Town, Batavia 18 337 96 433 

Northern East Indies — Calcutta District, 
Calcutta, Kudderpore, Chinswech, Berhampore, Benares, Surat 50 2025 188 2213 

Peninsuhir India — Madras District, 
Madras, Vizagapatam, Cuddapah, Chittoor, Belgaum, &c... . 70 2061 404 2165 

PeninstUar India — South Travancure District, 
Nagercoil, Town of Travancore, Quilon, Combooconum 31 1798 77 1875 

Of what has been effected .by Dr. John Philip, in the extended pri- 
vileges, improved government and emancipation of the Aboriginal tribes 
in South Africa, few can remain ignorant His Researches into South 
Africa have been published in two volumes, a work respectable and 
pious families should not be without, nor any respectable public library 
in the nation. On the merits of this invaluable work, I quote the fol- 
lowing short abstract from the animated speech delivered by T. F. 
Buxton, Esq. M.P. at the London Missionary Meeting in May, 1829 : — 
*' It is, sir, with pleasure that I turn to the contemplation of South 
Africa ; and gladly indeed do I congratulate this society that one man — 
one of your own body, one that sits there, (Dr. Philip) — has been the 
means, under God, of securing to that outraged and pei*secuted race the 
incalculable blessings of the British constitution. No longer than a 
year ago, the natives of British Africa were creatures without right. 
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without freedoui, without hope; creatures who croutlied before their 
lords, who presided over their liberties and their lives. Now, how 
diflferent is the picture ! Now, if any one of ourselves, if tlie best and 
pioudest amongst us; if you, sir, should go to Africa, there is not a 
dagle right or single privilege you can claim, that does not ei/uallt/ 
be^Qg to the poorest Hottentot. By a religious act of justice, has he 
been admitted into, has he been (I should rather say} reinsfaled in, the 
great family of man. He is now your eqtial; he is now in law your 
bpotber; and though, if yon resided there, you might perceive much at 
which you would be surprised and ofiended, still if any man should lift 
luB hand against one of the Aborigines of South Ajrica, the law of 
ElugJand would be his avenger ! How heartily do i rejoice in the 
change that has been wrought ! I question if we shall find in the 
whole history of nations, the records of any change so sudden, and yet 
so complete ; so silent, and yet so effectual It was scarcely heard of 
trough the country ; the whole scarcely occupied half an hour of the 
lime of the House of Commons; ' yet no one can say what will be the 
result' " — Evangelical Magazine, p. 274. 

I add a short quotation from Dr. Philip's speech, at a special mis- 
lionaTy meeting held in London the July following: — 

" We know that every thing is atfected when once touched by the 
mirit of Christianity. It touches the heart of the pious man, and he 
Becomes humble as a little child ; it touches the heart of tlie sensualist, 
tad he becomes pure and heavenly; it touches the affections of the 
oaretous, and he becomes liberal; it touches the hearts of the revengefiil 
■nd malicious, and they become foi^ving and loving ; it touches the 
cbnins of the caste, and they melt ; it touches the idols of the heathen, 
md l^y fall to the ground, likeDagon before the ark of Grod; it throws 
itK light upon the atmosphere of the regions of idolatry, and the lurid 
,dwre of superstition is dissolved ; it touches the fetters of the slave, and 
'Vty fall off; it touches the ruthless despotisms of the earth, and at its 
tsBCh they wither ; it touches the beaits of savages, and tliey take their 
IjUces among civilized men ; it sends down its frtictifying showers on 
ilhe barren wilderness, and it blossoms like the rose ; it smiles upon the 
&g«rt, and the inhabitants of the rock, the wandering bushraen, sing 
^ Joy and shout from the top of the mountains; it touches the hearts 
si OUT senators, and a Wilberforce and a Bvxion are raised up to interest 
Vgenerous nation in Africa's wrongs; it touches the hearts of our slatcs- 
HHeo, and they stretch the shield of their protection over the defenceless 
1)^ the oppressed.; it touches the heart of the philanthropist, and the 
e visited, the depressed are raised, the neglected are remem- 
; wounds of the broken-hearted are bound up, the vicious are 
imed, and the prodigal son is restored. It touches the heart of the 
ionary, and he goes forth, forsaking country, friends and ease, to ' 
h among the Gentiles the unsearcJiable riches of Christ— to tell 
that sin is atoned for, that death is abolished, that God is in 
irist, reconciling guilty men to himself, and that the kingdom of 
vren is now open to all who may believe. It touches the hearts of 
'few individuals in Manchester and in London, and the standard of 
tontribution is elevated, our exhausted treasury is replenished, and from 
onfines of a thousand streams, the tide of christian benevolence 
its fertilizing waters over the parched earth." — Evangelical Maga- 
p. 323 & 329. — See, also, the invaluable tract of Bishop Porteus, 
the effects of Christianity on the temporal concerns of mai^ud. 
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There seems such an intimate connection between a free commerce 
and social intercourse with the Hindoos, Hottentots, and all missionary 
stations, in reciprocally promoting each other, that I offer no apology 
for introducing the foregoing remarks and quotations. I am on the 
other hand, extremely sorry the limits of this little work will not admit 
of transcribing the whole of the speeches that were delivered at the 
London Missionary Society meeting, in London, last May; and at 
a special meeting held in June. All the speeches are truly excellent, 
and for a full report, the reader is earnestly and respectfully referred to 
the Evangelical Magazine, for June and July, 1829. 

The translation of the Scriptures into the Chinese, and, if I remem- 
ber correctly, upwards of 134 other languages, by the different missio- 
naries, may be looked upon as a blessing equivalent to almost all others. 

It may not be improper to mention, that there is a college established, 
under the care and direction of the London Missionary Society and 
their missionaries, in Malacca, called the Anglo-Chinese College, for 
the education of their missionaries, and the instruction of young men,* 
of moral and religious principles and character, into a knowledge of 
Chinese and other Eastern languages ; where the Scriptures and many 
other useful books have already been translated into the Chinese tonguef 
by Dr. Morrison. 

Thus England, having sent her excellent and devoted missionaries 
into many of the dark comers of the earth,-^-pre-eminent for her chris- 
tian benevolence and pious feelings, — will soon experience the accom- . 
plishment of the divine promise, in that he " that giveth to the poor 
(these poor Hindoos the bread of life) " lendeth unto the Lord, and he 
will repay it." What has been given imder the influence of christian 
principles to these dark regions. Providence will shortly repay, and ere 
long England shall see a full exemplification of the sublime and beau- 
tiful words of the prophet, " a liberal man deviseth libei-aL things, ajid 
by liberal things God causeth him to stand." Oh ! Britain, my native 
country, I love thee ! Thou hast devised liberal things ; and in the 
midst of the fall of empires, and the crush of nations, God has caused 
thee to stand, the pre-eminently blessed amongst all the nations of 
the earth ; and this short, but severe period of distress and trial, will 
soon be turned into gladness and rejoicing. 



* The number of students in June, 1828, amounted to twenty-five. 

f These works in the Chinese language, with the Chinese Grammar, &c. may be 
had at Messrs. Kingsbury, Farbury & Co's. Leadenhall- Street, London. 
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On reference to our exports to the East Indies, it will be found that 
the increase on cotton yams is much more rapid than on any other 
article, and it is scarcely possible to say how far this may be extended 
to so vast a population. The writer was, at fii"st si^ht, exceedingly 
alarmed at finding so great an increase of exports in this article. On 
more carefully considering the matter, and reflecting on the fact that 
they are exported to our own possessions, he was fully convinced of the 
justice and propriety of the thing. It has long been thought, by men 
of great experience, that the export of British cotton yams to the con- 
tinent is very impolitic, and the chief, if not the only cause, of the 
present starving condition of our weavers, being an incalculable injury 
to the manufacture of cotton piece goods in all their ramifications, and 
also to the revenue. 

The new policy of European nations, as well as of America, is reci- 
procity — too much on one side. It is hoped our legislators will be 
induced to act a little on the defensive, by adopting such protecting 
duties on yams as will afford our poor starving weavers in Scotland and 
England employment, and prevent the utter ruin of our trade in cotton 
piece goods. Possessing, as the continent does, the advantage of cheap 
living, low taxes and low wages, it is impossible for Englishmen to meet 
foreigners in the market, and to compete with them in piece goods 
manufactured from British yams. 

If foreign govemments protect their trade and manufactures, which 
they have an unquestionable right to do, by imposing high import duties 
on our piece goods, England has an indisputable right to adopt means 
to protect her commerce, by imposing a protecting duty on any of her 
exports, without giving offence to foreign nations. Nothing, therefore, 
can appear more reasonable than for us to impose such a protecting 
duty on the cotton yams, exported from this kingdom, that do not go 
to our own possessions. It will not be the least violation of the recipro- 
city system, or of a free and liberal trade. 

It is most reasonable to suppose, from the high state of perfection to 
which our machinery has been brought and is still further advancing^ 
that other nations are not likely to equal us either in the present or future 
quality of our yams; and there can be no reason why the English 
operatives and their employers should not reap the advantage of their 
own ingenuity and risk of property. 

The following summary statement of cotton yams and piece goods 
exported for one week, ending the 21st October, 1826, it is hoped will 
demonstrate the real necessity 4u:id justice of imppsing a.duty on yarps^ 
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exported to the eontineiit» equal to the low warn and other local 
advantages our continental nelgfaboiuni poaoow, Tul that be done^ it is 
impossible for us to produce piece goods to compete with tiiem, eren 
with the power loom. 

Yams exported in one week, ending dtst Oct 1836, 1,749;244 lbs. 

Plain calicoes exported «.*yards 2;239;244 

Printed and dyed ditto ljM6,8S8 

Cambrics and modins «••• 4^,163 

Cords^ velyeteens, jeans, &c. • • • 249,484 

Lace, crape, ganze and net* •••• 481,982 

Other descri^ns 20,362 

Total number of yards exported. • 6,003,057 

1,749,462 lbs. of yam, exported in the same week, would nmke 
13,995,695 yards of ck^, of the averaged sbrta exported within the 
week, as in the above tabla 

This Appendix is introdnoed because the exportatkm of cotton yams 
is thought by nutny respoctaUe and well informed mannfiMstur^rB to be 
of vital coflsequence to the natloii, and is wdl deserving the considei»^ 
tion of government* 

It has been understood, that flie chief objection onr legislators have 
to impose a duty on exported cotton yams, is the very laige capitals 
with which many wealuiy individuals have embarked in tiie spinning 
business, and the ruinous consequences that migiit &11 upon these 
ingenious, respectable, and enterprising tradesmen. It is hoped, that 
when a new market is opened, wiUi unresMcted privil^[es and finee 
trade to the East Indies and China, a protecting duty will not be 
attended with any material inconvenience, and that hi a few months the 
people on the continent, after a temporary suspension, will find it stQl 
their interest to come to our market to purchase yams on terms that will 
afford a fair competition. No other nation can supply them witb 
material on terms so advantageous. 

It is with unfeigned sorrow I have lately learned, that there has been 
considerable entry made at our custom-houses for tiie exportation of 
woollen yams. This proves, with all the advantages the continent pos s ess e s 
of low wages and living, that it cannot produce, after many years labour 
and trial, yams either so good or so cheap as ours, which clearly demon- 
strate to all reflective minds, that, if the exports of woollen yams are 
permitted, it will soon reduce the woollen cloth manufacturers and 
weavers in this kingdom to a state of beggary, by shutting out the 
woollen manufacture of this nation from the rest of Europe. 

At this moment England is rapidly increasing the sale of her woollen 
cloths on the continent, owing, no doubt, in some measure, to the low 
price of wool, which now nearly equals that of the continent, the bene- 
ficial result of a free trade. No one admires the legitimate principles 
of reciprocity more than I do ; but England owes it to herself to be just 

* There has been several deputations delegated from Manchester and its neighbour, 
hood to wait upon ministers, who were always received with marked courteigr, and 
several petitions presented to the House most respectably and numerously signea : that 
presented in July, 1887, it thought to posMss great finoe and strong rMsopiog. 
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to her own subjects, as well as liberal to her continental neighbours. 
If we do not immediately put a protecting . duty on woollen yams 
exported from this kingdom, I am greatly afraid we shall shortly lose 
our continental trade in woollen cloths, as we have done in cotton piece 
goods. The same reason for the exportation of woollen yams, cannot 
be urged by the woollen spinners, as by those who have embarked very 
large fortunes in cotton spinning establishments for exportation only. 
This last species of exportation, except to our own possessions in the 
East, I hope will be dispensed with without inconvenience or injury to 
the respectable proprietors of these works in a short time. 
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